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method of diffusing among the population at large a part of the unearned 
increment which now goes to the landowners. 

The lessons which Mr. Rowntree thinks that Great Britain may draw 
from Belgian experience, as regards the problem of poverty, are these : 
(1) The land question is at the bottom of the poverty question. Steps 
must be taken which will make it easy for Englishmen to obtain land 
in small plots, either by purchase or as tenants with reasonable security 
of tenure. (2) Adequate means of cheap and rapid transit through 
the country districts must be provided. (3) Cooperative methods 
must be introduced into agriculture. (4) Agricultural education of a 
kind fitted for small holders must be provided on a liberal scale. (5) 
Large parts of the country must be reafforested, for the forests of Bel- 
gium " materially help to regulate the labor market and prevent unem- 
ployment." (6) Urban transit facilities must be so improved as to 
enable the industrial workers to live in the distant suburbs. This will 
revolutionize housing conditions. (7) The unearned increment of 
land, both rural and urban, must be utilized for social purposes. 

If Mr. Rowntree's conclusions approve themselves to the British 
public, there is little doubt that Great Britain stands on the threshold 
of a gigantic economic and social transformation. 

E. R. A. S. 

La Question agraire en Italie : Le Latifundium romain. By 
Paul Roux. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — 267 pp. 

The agrarian problem in Italy carries us back to the time of 
Spurius Cassius, who, tradition tells us, lost his life contending for the 
right of the Roman peasants to the use of the public lands. The 
struggle between plebeian and patrician for the right of pasturage, 
the losing battle of the small farmer against the latifundist with his 
horde of "speaking tools"; the heroic failure of the Gracchi tore- 
people the land; the completion of the ruin by the harassing tax- 
gatherer and the plundering barbarian — this story of strife, misery and 
despair has been so often told that it is familiar to even the casual student 
of Italy's history. But how it feres with these same fields to-day is not 
so well known, and M. Roux has rendered genuine service by his faith- 
ful presentation of the present agrarian problem in the province of 
Rome and of the efforts made to solve it. 

For this study the author has chosen two contrasting districts of the 
province, the Agro Romano, which he defines as a region extending in 
all directions from Rome to a distance of frcm 15 to 30 miles, and a 
region lying just to the north of this, with the city of Viterbo as its 
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center. The Agro Romano consists in part of the low-lying, pestilential 
Roman Campagna ; and while the major part is broken by hills and sharp 
ravines, the natural drainage of the region as a whole is defective, stag- 
nant water abounds and during much of the year malaria in its deadliest 
form prevails. The more northern region, on the contrary, is high and 
rolling and has excellent drainage. 

In the Agro Romano, the land is concentrated in the hands of a 
few; the latifundia prevail. The land is given over to pasturage, 
with incidental tillage carried on in the most primitive manner. 
Formerly there were many small flock owners ; but of late years the 
big men have swallowed up the little. Large flocks are the rule and 
each year witnesses a decline in the independent shepherd population. 
The Agro Romano has no stable population. The shepherds wander 
here and there with their flocks. The latifundium, with its sporadic, 
extensive tillage, cannot furnish work the year round or certain work 
from season to season ; and, apart from a few wage- workers, it must de- 
pend on migratory laborers from other parts of Italy, who bring their 
families and at the end of the harvest return to their homes. The 
owners of the soil in the Agro Romano represent the most glaring form 
of absentee landlordism. They seldom visit their estates, they know 
nothing about agriculture, and their only interest lies in wringing the 
largest possible income from the land. The migratory families that till 
the soil live in squalor and misery. They are housed in wretched, 
makeshift huts and are employed and superintended by irresponsible 
intermediaries {Its caporales) who oppress and plunder them. These 
laborers are almost entirely neglected by the church and no educational 
facilities are afforded them. There are few inns ; means of communi- 
cation are lacking; and, although living almost in sight of the dome of 
St. Peter's, the inhabitants of the Agro Romano are practically shut off 
from civilizing influences. 

In striking contrast to the Agro Romano, the region about Viterbo 
is dotted with well-populated villages, and offers a surplus of labor ; but 
here the people must desert their homes to gain a living, for here too 
the latifundia prevail. An increasing portion of the land is turned 
into pasturage and a continuous battle rages between the latifundists 
and the villagers for the use of the soil. 

To understand this struggle we must first briefly consider the system 
of land tenure. Formerly collective ownership prevailed , but at present 
most of the land belongs to communes, to individuals or to ecclesiasti- 
cal or other organizations. Proprietorship is, however,not complete, 
for the land has not been freed from the old rights of public usage. 
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The peasant has been worsted in his competition with the latifundist 
for the leasing of the communal land, and he is forced to depend on his 
rights of public usage. But the exercise of these rights is unsatisfactory 
to both the peasants and the proprietors. To the proprietors, because 

The rights of public usage are often ill defined, always indeterminate and 
very elastic. If -the population is sparse and the cattle few, the rights of 
wood cutting and pasturage rests lightly on the lands of the proprietors ; if, 
on the contrary, the people are numerous and the cattle many, the woods 
are ravaged and no pasturage remains for the cattle of the proprietors. 

On the other hand, the peasant has gradually lost the right of tillage ; 
and the increasing value of pasturage to the latifundist, together with the 
growing population , has greatly restricted the peasant's rights to pasturage 
and wood. In 1820 it was decreed that communes which were in debt 
might dispose of their lands but that the rights of public usage should 
be reserved to the inhabitants. Later these rights were in many cases 
disposed of to persons other than the proprietors of the lands on which 
they were exercised. Consequent confusion and uncertainty have kept 
agriculture in a primitive state, resulting in chronic anarchy and often in 
bloodshed. Under the leadership of the socialists, peasant leagues have 
been formed during the last decade with the object of regaining the 
rights of public usage, of forming " agricultural guilds " {universite dell' 
arte agraria) and of establishing collective estates (dominii collettivi ) . 
Reform through government intervention has been attempted. In 
1849 a law was passed to abolish the rights of public usage on private 
estates, but nothing came of it. By the law of June 4, 1888, supple- 
mented by the law of July 2, 1 891, the rights of public usage were 
limited and denned and provision was made for their gradual abolition 
on all lands, whether communal property or private estates, and for the 
payment of suitable indemnity, to consist either of grants of land or of 
fixed annual rentals, according to whether the persons possessing such 
rights were themselves exercising them or had leased them to others. 
This law has failed to meet the expectations of its sponsors. It was 
badly drawn and the problem had not been sufficiently studied. The 
peasant was not fitted for the intensive agriculture by which alone he 
could earn a living under the changed conditions. The indemnity was 
far from sufficient and moreover it was usually paid not in land but in 
money. Of the 1977 cases in which the law was applied in the province 
of Rome, from 1889 to 1904, there were only 37 in which the indem- 
nity consisted of land. A still more serious objection, from the peas- 
ants' standpoint, is that the law made the rights of public usage definite 
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and inelastic, whereas they had formerly been vaguely denned and elas- 
tic , expanding with the growth of the population. The law has been 
badly and half-heartedly administered ; and instead of allaying strife, it 
has fomented it. Yielding to popular clamor, the government finally 
suspended it in 1908. 

At present there is agitation for a law under which the nominal pro- 
prietors of the land shall be expropriated, with indemnity, and the land 
turned over to the peasants to be held collectively. Such collective 
bodies already exist in the " agricultural guilds," and from a study of 
these the author concludes that such a system of ownership is adapted 
only to extensive culture and that in the case of lands favorable to in- 
tensive culture it tends to evolve into private ownership. 

M. Roux gives considerable attention to the government's attempt 
to stamp out malaria by draining the Agro Romano and by supplying 
quinine either free or at a nominal price. Its efforts at drainage have 
largely failed, through bad administration and the opposition of the 
latifundists ; but the direct campaign against malaria has been highly 
successful. 

As to the future of the Agro Romano, the author is rather pessimistic. 
The government's attempt to free the land from servitude has failed ; 
the latifundist opposes all reform on general principles ; collective agri- 
culture has not succeeded ; the church is hostile or indifferent ; and the 
peasant has not shown capacity for intensive agriculture and does not 
not respond to efforts to aid him. Improvement must come from pri- 
vate initiative and from without, as evidenced by the fact that farmers 
who have come in from Lombardy are accomplishing what legislation 
has failed to bring about. But the author's own statement of the facts 
leads to the conviction that, if the government had grasped the magni- 
tude of the problem and, turning a deaf ear to both latifundists and 
collectivists, had resolutely gone about the establishment of a genuinely 
free proprietorship, the building-up of a prosperous rural community, 
even out of raw material so unfavorable as the ignorant and poverty- 
stricken peasants, would have been by no means impossible. For the 
author states that when this same peasant returns from America and 
with his savings buys a little farm, he not only wins success but also 
leavens the entire neighborhood. 

This book will be valuable to students of agrarian problems ; and 

those interested in immigration should also find it instructive because 

it throws light on the antecedents of many of our Italian immigrants. 

Jesse E. Pope. 
Washington, D. C. 



